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LINCOLN  AND  HIS  POETIC  NATURE 

An  Address  given  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at 
Harrogate,  Tennessee,  February  12th,  1937 

By  DR.  HERMAN  A.  HEYDT 


We  are  assembled  today  to  venerate  a  great  and  noble  man — 
the  personification  of  God's  sublime  gift  to  mankind.  And  in  our 
veneration  we  are  not  absorbed  by  meticulous  accounts  of  deeds, 
but  of  the  poetic  and  beautiful  soul  and  spirit  which  made  him 
our  own  Abraham  Lincoln. 

At  the  first  flush  it  might  seem  incongruous  to  associate 
/with  Lincoln  a  poetic  spirit.  The  Muse  of  Poesy  does  not,  in 
general,  dwell  in  the  backwoods  or  in  the  frontier  hills  or  rolling 
prairies.  Nor  do  we  expect  it  in  a  gaunt,  athletic  figure,  born  in 
privation  and  hardship,  with  a  life  devoted  to  toil  and  the  con- 
stant effort  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  the  man  who  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  widow  Bixby,  upon  the  loss  of  her  five  sons  upon 
the  honor  fields  of  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  who  could  conceive  and 
indite  the  second  Inaugural  Address,  who  could  utter  the  immor- 
tal words  which  echoed  and  re-echoed,  unto  all  the  world  from 
the  field  of  Gettysburg — which  was  declared  by  Lord  Curzoh  of 
Kedleston,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  modern  English  eloquence ;  and  who,  in  addition  felt  the 
urge  to  write  and  could  write  poems  to  his  various  friends  and 
on  various  occasions;  the  man,  who  possessed  a  sympathetic 
heart,  and  could  and  did  understand  the  suffering  and  emotions 
of  others;  the  man  whose  spirit  could  rise  above  the  fogs  and 
mists  which  obscure  right  thinking,  and  ascending  beyond  the 
dismal,  obliterating  realm,  could  look  down  upon  the  panorama 
of  his  own  humankind,  and  in  a  spirit  of  oneness  could  feel  with 
them;  could  sense  the  wrong,  and  gently  yet  firmly  endeavor  to 
right  the  wrong, — such  a  man  is  indeed  possessed  of  a  poetic  na- 
ture. There  is  a  sweetness  in  such  a  nature,  a  tenderness  and  an 
all-surmounting,  all-prevailing  manifestation  of  nobleness  which 
beautified  all  that  he  undertook.  It  is  the  expression  of  poesy 
which  infiltrates  one's  silent  thoughts,  one's  deed,  one's  daily  life. 
It  unifies  with  the  reality  to  exalt  the  same,  and  thus  make  it 
more  bearable  to  mankind.  And  like  a  chrysalis  it  gradually  em- 
erges with  all  the  glory  of  a  butterfly,  though  more  permanent, 
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filching1  its  radiance  from  the  Heavens  to  elevate  the  soul,  to  dis- 
seminate sunbeams,  to  sanctify  one's  acts. 

One  little  conceives,  unless  he  be  initiate,  that  the  gaunt,  un- 
attractive, barren  stalks  of  the  sugar-cane  contain  the  supreme 
saccharine  elements  to  produce  the  delectable  contributions  to  mi- 
lady's attractive  guest-table,  and  is  a  great  converting  force  in 
the  world.  But  the  initiate  know,  and  realize,  and  understand  how 
to  convert  and  claim  all  the  elements  as  their  own. 

And  so  the  gaunt  and  unattractive  stalk  of  the  Kentuckian 
hills  and  plains,  unknown  even  to  himself,  possessed  all  the  ten- 
der, gentle  and  poetic  elements  which  eventually  radiated  upon 
us  and  upon  mankind — an  exotic  growth  in  an  unpropitious  and 
unsuitable  region,  but  which  blossomed  sturdily  and  fragrantly  un- 
til God  transplanted  him  to  higher  and  nobler  regions,  to  cast  the 
beauty,  the  solemnity,  the  dignity  and  perfume  of  its  being  upon 
our  native  land  and  upon  the  unfortunate  and  chattel  lowly  of  the 
same-  And  like  the  century-plant,  it  then  blossomed  and  died. 
But  though  the  stalk  be  now  withered  and  cut  down,  the  per- 
fume which  it  radiated,  sweeps  forth,  to  glorify  our  land,  per- 
meate into  our  very  beings  and  find  lodgment  in  us  as  the  sweet- 
ness to  convert  and  ennoble  our  grosser  natures.  And  that  was 
Lincoln's  great  heritage  to  us.  It  was  little  dreamed  of  in  the 
backwoods,  in  the  hard,  barren  regions  of  his  youth.  Tr.ey  did 
not  know  the  nobility  of  mind,  the  greatest  of  heart,  the  super- 
iority to  the  surroundings — but  God  knew,  and  that  sufficed.  Lin- 
coln embodied  and  was  the  exemplar  of  the  poesy  of  life. 

Poesy  is  an  exalted  leaven.  It  elevates  the  spirit,  it  stimu- 
lates and  raises  one's  outlook  to  the  pinnacles,  and  dominates  and 
inspires  the  soul.  It  dwells  everywhere,  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
granite  peaks,  in  the  majesty  of  the  forest,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
violet.  But  pre-eminently,  and  eloquently  it  finds  expression  in 
the  human  heart.  Attractive  accoutrements  or  even  lowly  habili- 
ments, are  of  no  concern  to  it.  It  sees  nothing,  it  feels  nothing 
except  the  heart,  no  matter  wherein  or  how  humbly  it  may  dwell. 
And  its  keen  eye  and  sweetness  of  research  led  it  to  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky,  where  the  wildflowers  nodded  in  appreciation  and 
the  foothills  smiled  and  the  prairies  pulsed  with  pride.  It  passed 
them  by,  for  in  a  little  log  cabin,  upon  an  unmattressed  bed,  whim- 
pering quietly,  lay  a  little  child,  which  had  even  no  manger  and 
no  inn-keeper  to  lend  it  succor.  And  Poesy  paused,  and  with  her 
magic  wand  blessed  the  little  wayfarer,  and  departed,  leaving  her 
legacy  of  beauty,  of  sentiment,  of  love  of  humanity  behind,  as  her 
talisman,  as  her  invincible  guide  and  palladium.     And  the  little 
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babe  grew,  under  the  aegis  of  the  stars,  and  as  he  sat  at  the  cabin 
door  and  watched  the  matchless  progress  of  the  heavens,  or  claim- 
ed the  illumination  of  the  logs  as  his  aid  in  reading-,  his  body  con- 
formed to  the  menial  duties  of  his  environment,  but  his  soul,  un- 
fettered and  unshackled,  flew  to  the  empyrean,  to  eventually  pro- 
claim love  of  humanity,  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  oneness  of 
all  God's  creations.  He  was  the  foi;e-runner,  the  apostle  of  char- 
ity and  humaneness.  His  voice,  though  high  and  strident,  re- 
ceived however,  a  dulcet  and  mellifluous  resonance  infused  with 
justice,  a  clarion  power  against  the  imprisonment  of  the  souls  of 
men,  a  defender  of  the  faith  of  American  stability,  nobility,  and 
justice.  It  was  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  the  modern 
John  the  Baptist,  proclaiming  what  was  to  be,  what  was  to  come, 
and  what  eventually  came.  And  thus  that  little  cabin  became  the 
citadel  of  righteousness,  with  grandeur  of  bastions  and  impreg- 
nable turrets,  supreme  in  its  pronunciamentos  of  liberty  and  kind- 
ness. And  the  leader,  standing  firmly,  patiently  and  quietly  in 
the  breastworks  or  at  the  ramparts,  embattled  in  a  gigantic  strug- 
gle, which  tore  the  souls  of  men  to  shreds,  and  opened  the  sluices 
of  the  tears  of  sorrow,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  with  the 
poetic  nature.  The  cabin  is  the  pantheon  of  our  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions. 

Only  a  brief  period  ago,  as  time  is  measured,  Goethe  re- 
marked: "Talent  is  built  in  solitude;  character  is  the  stream  of 
the  world."  The  phrase  is  particularly  applicable  to  Lincoln.  He 
combated  the  current  of  the  stream  of  the  world  until  he  stood 
purified  by  the  waters  of  experience,  as  a  towering  example  of 
nobility,  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Contemporeaneous  with  him  stood  the  wonderful  and  benevo- 
lent figure  of  Florence  Nightingale,  who,  washed  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world,  was  able  to  say,  when  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion reached  her:  "He  was  the  purest  and  noblest  character  of 
history."  What  a  wealth  of  eulogium  and  panegyrics  are  encom- 
passed in  these  eight  words !  Not  since  the  holy  days  before  the 
double  millennium  have  words  of  such  portend  and  wealth  been 
applied  to  any  man  in  history. 

We  will  allow  history  to  demark  for  us  not  so  much  the  epi- 
sodical details  with  which  her  pages  are  emblazoned,  but  rather 
to  portray  their  effect  upon  his  keenly  suffering  soul  and  the 
consequent  development  of  an  extraordinary  and  outstanding 
character. 

In  1809,  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  first  steamboats  under 
Fulton  were  puffing  their  way  to  supremacy;  the  importation  of 
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slaves  was  abolished  in  the  United  States,  as  it  had  been  in  Eng- 
land two  years  before;  Napoleon  stood  glorious,  or  perhaps  in- 
glorious, victor  at  Wagram ;  and  a  short  while  after  the  shadows 
of  war  with  England  darkened  our  youthful  nation.  On  the  liter- 
ary firmament  the  constellation  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Walter  Scott, 
Byron,  Coleridge  ana  many-  others  shone  with  undimmed  bril- 
liancy. But  the  little,  ungainly  farmer's  babe  knew  naught  there- 
of. History  did  not  and  could  not  eloquently  penetrate  the  wilds 
trod  by  his  tender  feet,  nor  illumine  the  horizon  of  the  noble 
mind  then  slowly  developing.    Of  him  it  is  said: 

'The  glories  of  the  world  and  the  furnishings  of 
Heaven  are  epic  deeds,  winged  words,  illuminating 
thoughts,  illustrious  scenes,  illimitable  music.  These, 
though  they  happen  in  time,  live  in  eternity." 
It  would  be  exhaustless  to  emblazon  the  grand  sentiment  of 
eulogium  respecting  this  simple  man.  What  breast-wide  row  ci 
medals  or  Victorian  crosses  can  be  compared  with  the  heavy  fur- 
rows, born  of  vicarious  suffering,  on  Lincoln's  eloquent  and  noble 
face.     But  Lowell  Thomas  declares  it  the  most  glorious  story"  in 
American  history.     And  Dale  Carnegie  goes  further  and  states 
that  the  story  of  Lincoln's  career  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
in  all  the  annals  of  mankind.    And  it  is  true. 

When  the  past  disturbed  century  was  at  its  meridian,  and 
the  world  was  unstable  and  in  bondage,  two  'distinguished  per- 
sonages stood  forth  as  the  resplendent  peer  in  each  one's  respec- 
tive sphere — the  doughty  and  emancipating  Florence  Nightingale, 
the  sublime  and  exalted  heroine  of  the  ill-starred  Crimean  War, 
and  the  noble  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  courageous  liberator — the 
one  as  the  greatest  amongst  the  then  living  women,  the  other  as 
the  greatest  amongst  the  then  living  men — exponents  both  of  the 
highest  intrinsic  virtues  and  achievements. 

And  when  the  fatal  shot  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington, 
D.  C,  reverberated  around  the  world,  as  did  the  previous  momen- 
tous cannonade  at  Fort  Sumpter,  the  supreme  tragedy  so  enacted, 
compelled  the  sympathetic  Florence  Nightingale  to  promptly 
write  Mr.  Dennis  R.  Alward  on  June  2,  1865,  as  follows: 

"I  have  not  dared  to  press  in  with  my  feeble  word  of 
sympathy  upon  your  over-taxed  time  and  energy,  when  £.11 
Europe  was  pouring  in  upon  you  with  its  heart-felt  sym- 
pathy. My  experience  has  been  infinitesimally  small.  Still, 
small  as  it  is,  it  has  been  of  historical  events.  And  I  can 
never  remember  a  time — not  even  when  the  colossal  calam- 
ity of  the  Crimea  was  first  made  known  to  us — not  even 


when  we  lost  our  own  Albert  (and  Albert  was  no  common 
hero,  remember  that  he  was  no  souvereign,  but  it  was  Wash- 
ington whom  he  held  up  as  an  example  to  himself  and  his)— - 
I  (fan  never  remember  the  time  when  so  deep  and  strong  a 
cry  of  feeling  has  gone  up  from  the  world,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  in  all  its  classes,  as  has  gone  up  for  you 
and  yours  in  your  great  trial :  Mr.  Lincoln's  death.  As  some 
one  said  of  him,  he  will  hold  'the  purest  and  the  great- 
est place  in  history.'  I  trust  and  believe  that  the  deed  which 
will  spring  up  from  that  noble  grave  will  be  worthy  of  it.  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  with  weak  expressions  of  a  deep 
sympathy." 

And  Florence  Nightingale,  the  prophetess,  who  had  a  kin- 
ship of  soul  with  Lincoln,  lived  to  see  her' prediction  come  true, 
in  e\7ery  particular. 

And  in  those  tragic  hours,  our  great  Edwin  Booth,  whose 
assassin-brother  had  shocked  and  stupefied  the  world,  emerged 
from  his  seclusion  of  deep  sorrow  with  a  supreme  feeing  of 
ignominy,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"To  the  People  of  the  United  States:  My  Fellow  Citizens: 
When  a  nation  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  by  a  great  pub- 
lic calamity,  the  mention  of  a  private  grief  would  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  be  an  intrusion,  but  under  these  by 
which  I  am  surrounded,  I  feel  sure  that  a  word  from  me  will 
not  be  so  regarded  by  you. 

"It  has  pleased  God  to  lay  at  the  door  of  my  afflicted  fam- 
ily the  life-blood  of  our  deservedly  popular  President.  Crushed 
to  very  earth  by  this  dreadful  event,  I  am  yet  but  too  sen- 
sible that  ether  mourners  are  in  the  land.  To  them,  to  you, 
one  and  all,  go  forth  our  deep,  unutterable  sympathy,  our 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  this  most  foul  and  atrocious 
crime. 

"For  my  mother  and  sister,  my  two  remaining  brothers 
and  my  poor  self,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except  that  we 
are  thus  placed  without  any  agency  of  our  own.  For  our 
loyalty  as  dutiful,  though  humble,  citizens  as  well  as  for  our 
consistent  and,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  successful 
efforts  to  elevate  our  name  personally  and  professionally,  we 
appeal  to  the  record  of  the  past.  For  our  present  position 
we  are  not  responsible.  For  the  future, — alas !  I  shall  strug- 
gle on  in  my  retirement  bearing  a  heavy  heart,  an  oppressed 
memory  and  a  wounded  name — dreadful  burdens — to  my  too 
welcome  grave." 


These  superb  sentiments,  inspired  by  a  bowed  heart,  a  dis- 
tressed soul  and  a  broken,  anguished  spirit,  reveal  a  great  and 
noble  mind.  As  Booth  truly  said  Lincoln  was  a  deservedly  popu- 
lar President,  enshrined  in  our  hearts  as  the  most  human  and 
beloved  of  all  Presidents.  It  inspired  the  following  lines  born  of 
the  man  we  now  honor. 

LINCOLN 

Limned  'pon  the  dawn  of  yester-century, 

He  now,  with  profile  rich  in  sorrow  and  of  love, 

Is  deeply  etched  upon  the  heart  of  man, 

The  sanctuary  of  his  memory. 

As  product  of  Kentuckian  backwood  hills, 

His  soul  leapt  far  beyond  his  native  heath, 

And  like  unto  a  swift  Promethean  fire, 

Breathed  new  ideals  throughout  the  darkened  world, 

And  swayed  man's  will  by  his  undaunted  plea. 

The  hut,  whose  hearth  first  heard  his  prattled  lisp— - 

Whose  only  floor  by  God  alone  was  shaped — 

Today  stands  forth  a  hallowed  pantheon, 

Far  nobler  than  all  alabaster  domes, 

Wherein  the  springs  of  our  ideals  repose. 

His  was  the  voice  from  out  the  wilderness, 

Which,  resonant  with  the  sanctity  of  right, 

Awoke  the  world  from  slumbering-  desuetude, 

And  blazoned  forth  a  universal  creed 

Of  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all 

As  fearless  as  the  Titans  bold,  he  stood 

Both  grim  and  gaunt,  a  Titan  of  the  meek, 

When  brother's  strife  our  land  had  rent  in  twain, 

And  shook  the  thresholds  of  our  humble  homes ; 

And  through  the  dark,  when  racked  by  woes  vicarious, 

And  heavy  Ossa  seemed  on  Pelion  heaped. 

His  spirit  was  proportioned  to  his  task. 

And  he  then  hurled  the  cleaving  Jovian  bolt 

Which  freed  the  shackled  feet  and  souls  of  men, 

E'en  as  the  Light  enfreed  the  Tarsan  Saul. 

And  ere  the  peroration  whispered  o'er 

The  nameless  mounds  which  hallow  Gettysburg, 

And  told  their  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain, 

Had  floated  onward  to  the  hearts  of  men, 

The  stalwart  oak,  stretched  by  a  felon's  hand, 

Was  numbered  mid  the  fallen  numberless. 


Yet  we  still  live — our  land,  our  unity, 
Eternal  blossom  of  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 
And  hallowed  is  the  sacred  ground  he  trod, 
This  mastermind,  this  masterpiece  of  God! 

He  typified  an  Americanism,  as  revealed  by  our  fore-bears, 
and  nourished  in  the  rigorous  hardships  of  early  pioneer  life — 
the  life  which  a  Pere  Marquette  or  Pere  Joliet  so  keenly  knew, 
which  Daniel  Boone,  Davey  Crockett  and  Sam  Houston  so  brave- 
ly experienced.  And  it  was  Daniel  Boone,  sturdy  and  determined, 
who  blazed  the  trail  in  the  Kentucky  region,  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  redolent  with  the  spirit  of  the  frontiersmen,  where  the 
ruggedness  of  nature  made  rugged  human  beings,  whose  vision 
was  but  to  conquer  wrong,  struggle  for  justice  and  die  for  a  prin- 
ciple. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere,  amongst  the  rolling  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky, that  Lincoln  was  born.  He  inhaled  the  purity  of  the  air 
for  his  purity  of  soul;  he  dwelled  amidst  the  ruggedness  of  the 
backwoods,  for  the  sterling  ruggedness  of  his  physical  self;  he 
observed  the  poverty  of  the  far-apart  dwellers  of  the  foothills  andf 
forests  and  was  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  suffering  of  man- 
kind. Indeed,  the  freedom  of  nature  and  of  the  frontier  fire,  per- 
meated his  very  being  and  instilled  the  unquenchable  fire  for  the 
liberation  of  man,  to  emancipate  him  from  all  slavery,  which  may 
enchain,  which  may  imprison,  which  may  dwarf  his  development 
for  the  spiritual  realms. 

It  was  this  solemn  existence  with  nature,  in  righteous  unity ; 
this  close  observance  of  the  untrammeled  ways  of  the  supernatur- 
al— of  the  stars,  of  the  seasons,of  the  earth,  and  lastly,  of  man, 
which  made  him  deeply  religious  but  yet  undogmatic.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  understand  his  disinclination  to  formalism,  to  ritu- 
alism, to  set  rules.  God  and  he  were  not  far  away.  They  were  com- 
panions, the  one  the  eternal  spiritual  guide  to  the  humbler  other. 
His  veneration  was  shown  in  the  verdant  fields,  in  the  tortuous 
highways,  in  the  modest  cabin,  in  service  to  God's  children.  They 
all  comprised  a  noble  church  to  him,  and  God,  therefore,  was 
everywhere,  always  present  for  spiritual  communion. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  understand  this  cleanly.  It  was  a  mani- 
festation of  religion  which  comported  with  his  refined  though  un- 
schooled and  untaught  soul,  which  lifted  him  above  the  barren- 
ness of  his  easy-going  father's  meagre  farm,  and  the  desolation 
and  poverty  of  the  family  cabin.   And  as  he  sat  at  the  cabin  door, 


and  intensely  watched  the  myriad  constellations  of  the  bright 
evening  sky,  we  can  readily  comprehend  thoughts  dwelling  with 
him,  crudely  voiced  perhaps,  but  lifting  him  to  the  realms  of  noble 
aspirations.  It  was  these  thoughts  which  transformed  that  hum- 
ble, ramshackle  cabin  into  a  Pathenon  of  nearest  Pentellic  mar- 
ble, and  made  it  the  stately  home,  the  gorgeous  edifice  of  man's 
highest  and  most  sublime  possession — a  noble  soul. 

And  we  can  easily  imagine  him  musing  as  follows : 

Whene'er  at  night  I  gaze  to  solemn  sky, 
I  see  a  brilliant  necklace  strung  on  high — 
A  chain  of  worlds  to  form  that  sparkling  band, 
And  held  within  the  hollow  of  God's  Hand. 
Each  night  each  star  assumes  its  wonted  place, 
And  varies  no  iota  its  allotted  space, 
Where  thousand  million  planets  intersperse 
Within  the  ordered  orbits  of  the  universe. 
And  as  these  pendant  worlds  in  silence  speed, 
I  humbly  sit  in  reverential  heed, 
Of  God's  unfathomed  pow'r  revealed  me  by 
The  startling  wonders  of  the  evening  sky. 
Oh,  cynic  mockers,  cast  your  thoughts  upon 
Each  wondrous  phase  of  this  phenomenon, 
For  no  one  can,  forsooth,  an  atheist  be, 
Who  heeds  the  tale  of  God's  astronomy. 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  his  sublime  and  solemn  thoughts.  His 
whole  life  was  the  epitome  of  God's  revelation.  He  was  humble. 
He  was  discerning.  He  possessed  a  sense  of  humor.  He  saw  his 
opponet's  merits.  He  realized  his  own  defects.  He  labored  for 
the  afflicted.  He  struggled  for  the  oppressed.  His  escutcheon 
was  emblazoned  with  the  one  word — "Justice."  And  he  tempered 
justice  with  mercy.  He  never  gloried  in  victory.  He  offered  the 
cordial  hand  of  friendship,  and  lived  honestly  and  truly,  "with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all"  He  knew  "a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  must  fall,"  and  he  strove  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  house — his  country — and  to  save  it  from  disintegration. 

And  our  everlasting  debt,  therefore,  goes  forth  to  this  vision- 
ist,  who  could  clearly  see  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  and  doggedly  fought  for  it,  amid  calumny,  amid  slander, 
amiJ  treasonous  actions  amongst  his  own.  Alas!  they  were  astig- 
matic, and  could  not  see  the  glory  of  the  vision  which  was  so 
clearly  revealed  to  him.  He  saw  the  hard,  difficult  roads  of  state 
tc  be  travelled,  just  as  he  overcame  the  hard  and  difficult  roads 
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of  frontier  Kentucky ;  and  like  a  pilot,  with  his  steady  gaze  fixed 
to  the  north  star,  so  he  looked  upward  and  to  God,  and  with  that 
fixed  gaze,  guided  us  to  unity,  to  safety,  to  glory. 

That  is  the  merit  of  his  Americanism,  pure,  unadulterated, 
with  no  threatening  newisms,  but  simple,  steadfast  and  direct. 
The  Constitution  was  his  star.  It  was  his  lode-stone,  his  resolu- 
tion and  his  guide. 

It  is  remarkable  how  opportunities,  when  grasped,  place  the 
recipient  on  the  high  pinnacle  of  success  and  fame.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  comment  that  Lincoln's  vice-president  in  the  second 
term,  Andrew  Johnson,  was  of  similar  origin,  up-bringing  and 
lack  of  background. 

Lincoln  was  of  Kentucky.  Johnson,  though  born  in  North 
Carolina,  eventually  came  to  Tennessee,  his  principal  seat  of  ac- 
tivity. His  parents  were  extrtemely  poor  and  his  father  died 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor 
at  ten  years  of  age,  in  lieu  of  schooling,  and  spent  his  spare  hours 
in  acquiring  by  himself  the  first  rudiments  of  education-  When 
eighteen  yearns  old  he  married  a  young  girl  of  superior  traits  of 
character,  who  taught  him  the  common  school  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  was  his  great  aid  in  later  life.  And  now  we  find  that 
this  man,  with  no  formal  school  education,  who  could  not  read 
nor  write  until  he  went  to  work,  yet,  by  reason  of  his  pluck,  de- 
termination and  great  strength  of  character,  rose  to  be  alderman, 
then  mayor  of  his  town,  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  then 
member  of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives,  then  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  also  United  States  Senator,  and  finally  Vice- 
President  and  President.  When  Tennessee  seceded  from  the  Union 
he  disapproved,  and  Lincoln  promptly  appointed  him  Military 
Governor,  entrusted  to  create  a  loyal  government  in  the  seceding 
state.  By  1864  he  had  succeeded  in  his  most  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult task,  with  the  result  that  the  Vice-presidency  was  deservedly 
offered  him.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  boy,  born 
in  poverty  and  uneducated,  by  his  own  endeavor;s  and  steady  per- 
severance can  accomplish.  It  is  innate  ability  coupled  wtih  deter- 
mination to  rise,  which  enables  one  to  grasp  the  fortunate  oppor- 
tunities which  may  present  themselves.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  difference  of  character  between  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  The 
latter  throughout  life  remained  a  "backwoodsman,"  displaying  a 
certain  natural  lack  of  refinement  and  finish  which  a  systematic 
and  elevating  education  often  brings.  But  as  substitutes  he  dis- 
played unusual  native  talent,  an  iron  will  and  a  doggedness  of 
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purpose.  His  rugged  powers  were  undenied;  he  was  a  good  rea- 
soner  and  became  a  forceful  speaker.  He  seemed  inflexible  of 
purpose,  and  possessed  definite  integrity  of  character  and  un- 
flinching courage. 

Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  born  one  year,  apart,  in  poverty, 
in  the  back  country  of  a  wilderness,  so  to  speak,  with  no  educa- 
tion, no  offered  support,  no  aid  to  advancement.  Johnson  was  a 
brilliant  exponent  of  wide  grasp,  sheer  determination  and  strong 
executive  ability  which  often  aroused  opposition. 

Above  all,  Lincoln  was  a  humanitarian.  The  hardships  of 
life  did  not  dull  his  warmth  of  character  nor  stifle  the  sunshine 
of  humor,  with  which  he  embellished  many  drastic  incidents  of 
sorrow.  He  loved  his  fellow-men,  he  was  the  faithful  champicn 
of  right  and  justice.  His  education,  as  we  know,  was  taken  from 
high  sources,  such  as  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables,  Shakespeare,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Robert  Burns,  Robinson  Crusce,  a  History  of 
the  United  States  and  Weem's  Life  of  Washington,  all  of  which 
he  read  again  and  again.  Indeed,  Robert  Burns  and  his  poesy 
had  a  special  fascination  for  Lincoln,  for  Burns  was  born  lowly 
and  tilled  the  soil.  And,  like  Lincoln,  his  soul  often  rose  to  Par- 
nassian heights.  All  this  reading  was  a  fine  compendium,  [f 
we  omit  the  thousand  and  one  Lincoln  legends,  such  as  his  study- 
ing by  the  flicker  of  the  hearth-blaze,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
known  facts,  Lincoln  stands  forth  as  the  greatest  Americ°n  of 
idealism,  kindness  and  gentleness.  It  typifies  worthy  manhood 
rather  than  the  achievement  of  conquests  such  as  by  Napoleon, 
or  by  the  warring  nations  of  today.  It  is  great  to  be  able  to 
recognize  this  heart  attribute  for  it  awakens  faith,  trust  and  con- 
fidence. His  thirst  for  learning  was  unquenchable.  It  matters 
little  in  our  estimation  of  Lincoln  that  his  father  was  ?ne  sy- 
going,  restless  and  unsuccessful  carpenter-farmer,  or  that  his 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  was  the  humble  daughter  of  one  Lucy 
Hanks.  We  measure  him  only  by  himself,  and  not  by  background 
or  formal  education,  desirable  as  the  same  may  be. 

Lincoln  was  self-educated.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
but  nine  years  of  age,  but  his  step-mother,  a  good  woman,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  whom  his  father  married  a  year  after  his 
mother's  death,  was  kind  and  influential.  Lincoln  respected  her 
deeply.  His  pioneer  surroundings  were  the  wilderness,  where  he 
endured  great  privations  and  hardships;  his  log-cabin  abode  was 
crude,  with  only  the  natural  earth  as  a  flooring;  hence  he  knew 
only  the  primitive  manners,  conversations  and  ambitions  of  a 
sparsely  settled  backwoods  community.    But  the  physical  limita- 
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tions  could  not  enchain  his  flight  of  genius  to  the  empyrean,  to 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  higher  inspiring  realms,  to  escape  the 
musty  cabin  and  the  barnyard.  At  seventeen  years  he  was  tall, 
gaunt,  lanky,  homely  (and  shall  I  say  inspirationally  so?)  stand- 
ing six  feet,  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  reputation  as  a  wrestler, 
a  runner  and  a  lifter  of  great  weights. 

A  great  urge,  compelled  him,  under  the  influence  of  the  re- 
nowned authors  of  his  muse,  to  rude  and  coarse  satires,  some  poor 
verse,  compositions  on  the  American  government,  on  temperance 
and  tolerance,    Here  was  the  cradle  of  the  Gettysburg  address! 

And  then,  at  nineteen,  we  find  him  a  deck-hand  on  a  flat- 
bottom  boat  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  saw  the  direness  of  slavery 
-  — the  villainous  tearing  of  hearts,  the  ruthless  separation  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  mothers  and  children,  with  less  consideration 
than  is  usually  bestowed  on  cattle;  and  the  scenes  dwelt  in  his 
heart  and  shuddered  his  soul,  to  live  vividly  and  painfu  ly  in  his 
being  until  the  Emancipation  Proclamation — a  daring,  novel  act, 
standing  forth  amongst  the  world's  greatest  edicts. 

Lincoln  had,  indeed,  a  poetic  soul,  which  frequently  found  ex- 
pression in  verse.    In  Indiana,  on  a  political  tour,  he  said : 

"That  part  of  the  country  is,  within  itself,  as  unpoetic  as  any 
spot  of  the  earth;  but  still,  seeing  it  and  its  objects  and  inhabi- 
tants, aroused  feelings  in  me  which  were  certainly  poetry ;  though 
whether  my  expression  of  those  feelings  is  poetry,  is  another 
question.  When  I  got  to  writing,  the  change  of  subjects  divided 
the  thing  into  four  little  divisions  or  cantos."    And  Lincoln  wrote: 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 
Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things, 
But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 

The  lest  and  absent  things. 
The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped ! 
Young  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray, 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 
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I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  naught  from  death  could  save, 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 

And  every  spot  a  grave. 
I  range  the  field  with  pensive  tread, 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel,  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I'm  living  in  the  tombs. 

These  lines  give  an  insight  into  Lincoln's  soul,  poetic  and 
philosophic,  which  through  later  life  found  expression  in  poetic 
prose.  He  wrote  many  verses  and  sent  them  to  friends,  full  of 
pain  and  disillusionment.  It  was  the  poetic  spirit  seeking  re- 
course to  verse. 

At  another  time  he  wrote,  boldly  but  truly: 
"Whatever  spiteful  folks  may  say 

Each  jealous  ranting  yelper, 
No  woman  ever  went  astray 

Without  a  man  to  help  her." 

And  once  he  said,  "I  am  a  strange,  friendless,  uneducated, 
penniless  boy,  working  on  a  flat-boat  at  $10  per  month" — yes,  a 
friendless,  penniless  boy  trudging  steadily  and  firmly  onward  to 
the  road  leading  to  the  nation's  White  House,  to  the  pinnacle  of 
national  glory. 

At  another  time  he  said  in  speaking  of  certain  actions  of 
the  President:  "The  true  rule,  in  determining  to  embrace  or  re- 
ject anything,  is  not  whether  it  have  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether 
it  have  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  Almost  everything,  especially 
of  government  policy,  is  an  inseparable  compound  of  the  two,  so 
that  our  best  judgment  of  the  preponderance  between  them  is 
continually  demanded." 

What  Socratic  wisdom,  what  fine  diction,  what  perfect  gram- 
mar, from  the  self-taught  boy !  Emil  Ludwig  in  speaking  of  this, 
said,  "Only  a  man  of  melancholy  mood,  only  a  poet,  can  speak  so 
gently  of  human  weaknesses." 

It  is  a  pity  that  posterity  has  been  deprived  of  Lincoln's  ef- 
fusions, whose  underlying  thoughts  were  always  of  sublime  as- 
pirations and  of  poetic  birth. 

The  concomitant  sense  of  humor  often  relieved  the  melan- 
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choly  and  drab  presentations,  as  seen  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for 
a  Kickapoo  Indian: 

"Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongopod, 
Have  mercy  on  him,  gracious  God, 
As  he  would  do  if  he  were  God, 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongopod." 

But  despite  his  facetiousness,  the  serious,  the  tragic,  the  no- 
ble appealed  to  him.  Once,  when  he  heard  a  sad  song  sung,  he 
noted  on  a  piece  of  paper : 

"Poem  —  I  like  this" 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 

Do  you  not  know  a  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more? 

Some  lone  and  pleasant  vale, 

Some  valley  in  the  West, 

Where  free  from  toil  and  pain, 

The  weary  soul  may  rest? 

The  loud  waves  rolling  in  perpetual  flow 

And  sighed  for  pity  as  it  answered.  No. 

Tell  me,  thou  miglrty  deep 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 

Know'st  thou  some  favored  spot, 

Some  island,  far  away, 

Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs ; 

Where  sorrow  never  lives, 

And  friendship  never  dies? 

The  loud  waves  rolling  in  perpetual  flow 

Stopped  for  a  while  to  answer,  No." 

The  beauties  and  mysteries  of  nature  always  attracted  him — 
one  starry  night  at  Chicago  he  sat  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
great  lake.     His  hostess  said  of  him: 

"He  seemed  enthralled  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  the 
gentle  tones  customary  to  him  when  his  heart  was  moved,  and 
which  were  so  well  suited  to  the  hour  and  the  place,  he  began  to 
speak  of  the  mystery  which  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
years  had  enwrapped  those  distant  worlds  and  separated  them 
from  our  own ;  of  the  sense  of  loveliness  and  poesy  which  had  so 
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often  filled  the  seers  of  ancient  days  when  Orion  and  Arcturus 
had  become  visible  on  their  nightly  wanderings ;  of  the  discovery 
of  the  telescope,  and  of  the  wonders  of  science,  which  was  able 
to  measure  the  vast  distances  separating-  us  from  the  sun  and  the 
other  planets.  He  went  on  to  speculate  about  the  knowledge  yet 
to  be  revealed  by  the  hidden  powers  of  the  lens.  When  it  had 
turned  cold  and  we  had  gone  indoors,  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa, 
stretching  his  long  legs  straight  out  in  front  of  him  across  the 
carpet,  folded  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  went  on  to  speik 
of  other  discoveries." 

Indeed,  we  find  the  poetic  nature  of  Lincoln  displayed  in  the 
wedding  verses  he  wrote  upon  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  Aaron 
Grigsby. 

Lincoln's  wisdom,  tact  and  determination  after  the  assault 
on  Fort  Sumpter,  his  consideration  of  the  rights  of  all  enemies, 
his  broad  stand  to  prevent  our  embroglio  in  the  French-Mexican 
affair,  with  Maxmilian  on  the  throne,  his  conduct  of  the  sad  and 
distressing  Civil  War,  with  the  shadows  of  poignant  despair  con- 
stantly assailing  him,  his  peace  without  conquest,  his  liberation 
of  the  slaves,  his  reconstruction  of  the  Union  without  destruc- 
tion, made  him  revered  and  honored  even  amongst  his  enemies. 
It  is  said  of  him,  "No  man  in  American  history  is  dearer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  this  innocent  backwoods  lad  who  came 
to  be  the  savior  of  the  Union  and  the  symbol  of  the  pioneer  and 
of  American  Democracy."  His  clarity  of  thought  is  evidenced  by 
an  incident  in  which  on  January  12,  1865,  Jefferson  l>avis  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  enter  into  a  conference  "to  secure  peace 
to  the  two  countries."  Lincoln  consented  to  the  interview  to  se- 
cure peace  to  the  people  of  "our  common  country."  It  was  beauti- 
fully, tactfully  and  carefully  set  forth. 

With  the  picture  of  the  man,  in  brief  review,  it  may  be  well 
to  allow  John  George  Nicolay,  his  great  biographer,  give  a  sum- 
mary of  him  whom  we  so  love  and  adore.  He  said:  "He  was  al- 
most as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman.  He  was  abstemious  in  his 
habits.  Once  he  said,  'I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom.'  His  patience  was  inexhaustible-  He  had,  naturally 
a  most  cheerful  and  sunny  temper,  was  highly  social  and  sympa- 
thetic, loved  pleasant  conversation,  wit,  anecdote  and  laughter. 
Beneath  this  ran  an  undercurrent  of  sadness ;  he  was  occasionally 
subject  to  hours  of  deep  silence  and  introspection  that  approached 
a  condition  of  trance.  In  manner  he  was  simple,  direct,  void  of 
the  least  affection,  and  entirely  free  from  awkwardness,  oddity 
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and  eccentricity.  His  mental  qualities  were — a  quick  analytic 
perception,  strong  logical  powers,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  liberal 
estimate,  and  tolerance  of  the  opinions  of  others,  ready  intuition 
of  human  nature ;  and  perhaps  his  most  valuable  faculty  was  rare 
ability  to  divest  himself  of  all  feeling  or  passion  in  weighing  mo- 
tives of  persons  or  problems  of  state.  His  speech  and  diction 
were  plain,  terse,  forcible.  Relating  anecdotes  with  appreciative 
humor  and  fascinating  dramatic  skill,  he  used  them  freely  and 
effectively  in  conversation  and  argument.  He  loved  manliness, 
truth  and  justice.  He  despised  all  trickery  and  selfish  greed. 
In  arguments  at  the  bar,  he  was  so  fair  to  his  opponent  that  he 
frequently  appeared  to  concede  away  his  client's  case.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  take  blame  on  himself  and  bestow  praise  on  others. 
"I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,"  he  said,  ''but  confess 
plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me."  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  his  political  chart  and  inspiration.  He  acknow- 
ledged a  universal  equality  of  human  rights. 

"Certainly  the  negro  is  not  our  equal  in  color,"  he  said,  "per- 
haps not  in  many  other  respects;  still,  in  the  right  to  put  into 
his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he  is  the 
equal  of  every  other  man  white  or  black."  He  had  unchanging 
faith  in  self  government.  "The  people,"  he  said,  "are  the  right- 
ful masters  of  both  Congresses  and  Courts,  not  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

What  power,  what  dignity,  what  truth  in  those  words! 

The  biographer  continues : 

"Yielding  and  accommodating  in  non-essentials,  he  was  in- 
flexibly firm  in  a  principle  or  position  deliberately  taken.  'Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  makes  right,'  he  said,  'and  in  that  faith  let 
us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.'  The  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  once  issued,  he  reiterated  his  purpose  never 
to  retract  or  modify  it.  'There  have  been  men  base  enough,'  he 
said,  'to  propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  our  black  warriors  of 
Port  Hudson  and  Clustee,  and  thus  win  the  respect  of  the  masters 
they  fought.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  damned  in 
time  and  eternity.  Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  faith  with  friend 
or  foe.'  Benevolence  and  forgiveness  were  the  very  basis  of  his 
character,  his  world-wide  humanity  is  aptly  embodied  in  a  phrase 
of  his  second  inaugural:  'With  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all.'  His  nature  was  deeply  religious,  but  he  belonged  to  no 
denomination." 
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And  that  is  a  true  portrait,  which  we  know  so  well,  of  the 
man  we  revere  and  deeply  love,  for  his  suffering-  for  our  sakes, 
for  his  unstinted  labors  to  keep  and  make  our  Union  a  harmoni- 
ous land  for  our  habitation.  He  is  the  impulse  who  quickens  our 
hearts,  who  engenders  a  nobler  striving  for  righteousness  and 
worth,  who  is  the  constant  example,  enshrined  in  our  very  being 
of  man's  efforts  to  redeem  man. 

It  may  be  appropriate  on  this  birthday  anniversary  to  vene- 
rate his  memory  by  a  repetition  of  the  immortal  words  spoken  at 
Gettysburg,  which  have  become  a  recognized  classic  in  the  treas- 
ures of  the  world. 

Lincoln,  with  his  keenly  sensitive  soul,  suffered  at  this  time 
deep  anguish,  torture  and  disturbance  of  mind.  The  blood-drench- 
ed field  of  Gettysburg  now  lay  in  the  slumber  of  winter.  Gover- 
nor Austin  of  Pennsylvania  set  aside  November  19,  1863,  for  the 
dedication  of  a  National  Soldiers'  Cemetery  on  that  field.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  of  prominent  family,  the  greatest  living  American 
classical  orator,  who  had  been  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard, 
United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  State  under  Fillmore,  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard,  was  selected  as  orator  of  the  day.  He  received 
two  months  to  prepare.  The  Pennsylvania  Commissioners  doubted 
Lincoln's  ability  to  fit  the  occasion,  and  the  question  of  an  invita- 
tion to  him  was  settled  only  two  weeks  before  the  event.  And  he 
received  merely  a  printed  circular. 

The  nation's  solidarity  had  been  disrupted.  Lincoln  was  un- 
popular in  many  sections.  Newspapers  feared  a  stump-speech. 
Thaddeus  Stevenson,  floor  leader  in  the  House  of  Representative 
favored  Chase  for  President  and  declared  Lincoln  a  "dead  card" 
in  the  political  deck.  Indeed,  when  he  heard  Lincoln  intended 
froino:  to  Gettysburg,  he  said:  "It  is  the  dead  going  to  bury  the 
dead." 

Everett's  speech  was,  of  course,  classic  in  construction,  as  he 
eloquently  and  beautifully  said:  "Overlooking  these  broad  fields 
now  reposing  from  the  labors  of  the  waning  year,  the  mighty 
APe^henies  dimly  towering  before  us,  the  graves  of  our  brethren 
beneath  our  feet,  it  is  with  hesitation  that  I  raise  my  poor  voice 
to  breek  the  eloquent  silence  of  God  and  Nature."  He  spoke  for 
two  hours  the  eloquent  culmination  of  his  life's  endeavors,  for  he 
was  about  sixty-nine  years  at  the  time.     Calm,  dignified,  hand- 


some  and  impressive,  he  was  the  personification  of  manly  states- 
queness. 

Then  Lincoln  arose,  perhaps  the  very  antithesis  of  this  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  Adonis  of  the  rhetorical  forum.  Gaunt, 
haggard,  with  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles,  with  the  two  sheets 
of  paper,  comprising  his  address  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  high- 
pitched  voice,  he  spoke  his  nine  sentences  in  two  minutes.  It  is 
never  tiring  to  hear  it  repeated. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  ?ny  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
hut  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  thev  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  c°use  for  which  they  gave  us  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this  nation  under  God 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  bv  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

At  his  conclusion  the  applause  was  meagre  and  formal.  He 
wps  in  eclipse — and  he  knew  it.  'That  speech,"  he  said,  "was  a 
flat  failure,  and  the  people  are  disappointed." 

He  returned  to  Washington,  weary,  silent,  crushed,  with  the 
tumultuous  applause  for  Everett  constantly  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  Harrisburg  "Patriot  and  Union"  said,  "We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President."    The  Chicago  Times  wrote:  "The 
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cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle  with  shame,  as  he  reads  the 
silly,  flat,  and  dish-watery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has  to  be 
pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  And  the  London  Times  said,  "Anything  more  dull  and 
commonplace  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce." 

Everett  wrote  to  Lincoln  the  next  day,  "J  should  be  glad  if  1 
could  flatter  myself  that  1  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
occasion  in  two  hours — as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

Lincoln  answered,  "In  our  respective  parts  you  could  not 
have  been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I  a  long  one.  1 
am  pleased  to  know,  in  your  judgment,  the  little  I  did  say  was 
not  entirely  a  failure." 

Everett's  speech  was  "cold,  smooth"  and  eloquent.  It  was 
studied  and  born  of  the  intellect.  Lincoln  spoke  from  the  heart 
to  the  hearts.  And  that  is  why  it  is  recognized  today  as  a  classic, 
and  while  Everett's  speech  may  be  found  slumbering  in  the  dust- 
covered  volumes  of  the  libraries,  we  find  ourselves  constantly  re- 
peating, as  we  do  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  eloquent  "Four-score  and 
seven  years  ago!" 

The  address,  so  poorly  accepted,  was  indeed,  prose  poetry. 
It  was  the  epitome  of  veneration,  of  gratitude,  of  respect,  and 
devotion  to  those  who  lay  buried  there.  And  the  same  soul  wrote 
and  sent  to  the  widow  Bixby  the  following  letter,  also  cast  in  love 
and  solicitude,  and  permeating  with  true,  poetic  attributes: 

"I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a 
statement  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died 
gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you 
from  your  grief  for  a  loss  so  overwhelming — but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  which  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave 
ycu  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  the  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

And  note  the  eloquence,  charm,  and  whole-hearted  warmth 
with  which  he  closed  his  first  inaugural  address : 

"Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land  are  still 
competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulty.    In 
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your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
are  the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not 
assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy 
the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend'  it." 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  liv- 
ing heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.'' 

Is  it  not  poesy?  And  this  was  followed  by  the  second  In- 
augural Address,  delivered  just  forty  days  before  the  assassin's 
assault  laid  low  this  beautiful  and  noble  spirit-  In  it  Lincoln,  in 
his  simplicity,  and  unconscious  loftiness,  rose  to  classic  heights. 
He  said:  "Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God, 
and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wring- 
ing their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of  both  could  not 
be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Al- 
mighty has  His  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which  having  continued  through 
His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those 
by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any  departure 
from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
man's two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  is  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish 
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the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Carl  Schurz  correctly  said :  "No  American  President  had  ever 
spoken  words  like  these  to  the  American  people.  America  never 
had  a  President  who  found  such  words  in  the  depths  of  his  heart." 

Indeed,  that  is  true.  Such  words  are  born  of  a  poetic  nature. 
And  we  can  safely  say  no  President  since  Lincoln  has  risen  to 
such  noble,  such  eloquent,  such  lofty  realms  of  grandeur.  And 
when  he  sent  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  January  1,  1863, 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Union,  he  said :  "We  shall  nobly  save 
or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  on  earth!"  What  unconscious 
poetry!  Did  any  other  President  speak  more  graciously  and  yet 
so  poignantly  ?    Hardly. 

And  thus  our  humble,  modest  backwoods  boy  is  an  Immortal. 
May  his  palladium  always  enshroud  us  so  that  our  love  for  his 
memory  may  ever  be  the  impelling  inspiration  to  nobler  deeds  of 
his  pattern. 

And  may  we  annually,  on  this  day,  pause  in  our  daily  routine 
and  derive  inspiration  and  strength  of  character  by  a  devoted  re- 
flection upon  the  spirit,  the  achievement,  the  determination  and 
the  beautiful  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln — he  of  the  poetic  nature ! 

And  now,  one  word  more.  We  are  celebrating  today  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  institution — a  birth  whicii 
Lincoln,  the  humanitarian,  prophetically  envisioned,  when  in  I860 
he  said  to  General  0.  0.  Howard  at  Washington,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  General's  shoulder,  "Howard,  if  you  come  out  of  this  horror 
alive; — and  I  pray  God  you  may — I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  those  mountain  people,  who  have  been  shut  out  of  the  world 
all  these  years.  I  know  them.  If  I  live  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  aid 
you,  and  between  us  we  can  do  them  the  justice  they  deserve." 

Ah,  yes,  Lincoln  knew  these  mountain  people — he  was  one  of 
them — he  lived  amongst  them — he  knew  their  stinted  resources, 
but  also  knew  the  yearning,  the  desire,  the  ambition,  of  these 
poor,  unaided  people,  with  true  hearts  and  sentiments — he  knew 
— and  hence  the  request.  The  promise  was  given,  the  pledge  ful- 
filled and  we  stand  here  today,  to  dedicate  ourselves,  in  Lincoln's 
own  words,  to  the  institution  which  is  a  noble  monument  to  him 
and  implants  the  love  and  veneration  for  the  great  and  noble  man 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  where  Lincoln's  memory  shall  dwell 
forevermore. 

New  York,  November  19th,  1936.  Herman  A.  Heydt 
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